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The Literary Week. 


THERE is every prospect of a generous publishing season. 
We shall publish our usual Special Number containing the 
classified lists next month. In the lists we have already 
received we note the following interesting volumes : 


The Life of Pasteur. By Rene Vallery-Radot. 

The Life of k. L. Stevenson. By Graham Balfour. 

An Iiiustrated History of English Literature. By Richard 
Garnett and Edmund Gosse. Four vols. 

Some Women I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. 

Poems. By Arthur Symons. 

Hypolympia; or, The Gods in the Island. 
Gosse. 

Sermons. By T. E Brown. 

Poems. By Alice Meynell. 

Robespierre. By Hillaire Belloc. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Sons of the Sword. By Margaret L. Woods. 

The Garden of Olives. By Kassandra Vivaria. 


By Edmund 


CurisTMas books, too, have begun to shape themselves 
along our shelves—a dozen of them. One of the most 
attractive is Fables and Folk Tales from an Eastern Forest, 
collected and translated by Mr. Walter Skeat. These were 
taken down from the lips of the Malay peasantry, in the 
twilight of their own tropical jungle, during the progress of 
the Cambridge Expedition of 1899 through the remoter 
States of the Malay Peninsula. The illustrations by Mr. 
F. H. Townsend are delightful. 


Lorp KrrcH ener has something else to do than cultivate 
a style when he is inditing despatches. Still, his use of the 
word “bag” the other day to describe the week’s sum of 
killed, wounded, captured, and surrendered Boers was re- 
gretted by many. No doubt it is difficult to find a word at 
once accurate and comprehensive. Why not, instead of 
“the total bag,” have written “our total advantage” ? 


M. Huysmans, the author of Za Bas and En Route, is as 
unfortunate as his heroes. We hoped that he had found 
rest at last with the Benedictine friars in the Abbey of 
Ligugé. But it was not to be. Owing to the Associations 
Bills, the Benedictines are to migrate to Belgium. And 
Joris Karl Huysmans must leave the cell he built alongside 
the abbey, where “I have spent three peaceful and com- 
forting years; where I wrote the story of the Saint of 
Schiedam ; where, also, I have prepared my next novel, 
LOblat.’ “Next month,” he said to a correspondent, “ I 
return to Paris. I hate the hum of the automobile, and will 
get into the remotest corner on the right bank of the Seine. 
Paris is preferable to Ligugé onc? the monks have gone. I 
can always take refuge in Saint Severin or Notre Dame, and 
the chants will make me forget the motor-cars.” 


We take the following from an advertisement on the 
front page of an American paper, suppressing merely the 
title of the book : “* —— is unquestionably the greatest work 
of the author of —— and It is a brilliant character 
study, a story of tremendous dramatic power, a love-story, 
and a tale of curious psychological-interest.” 


_ We have received from Paris, under the imprint “ Edi- 
tions de la Revue Blanche,” a volume bearing this title-page ; 


NOUVELLES CONVERSATIONS 
DE 
Ga:THE 
AvEC EcKERMANN 

1897-1900 
The volume is modelled on Eckermann’s monumental work. 
Browning, Kipling, Daudet, Anatole France, Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, Nardou, Zola come in for a share in the talk. 


WE understand that Mr. Fisher Unwin, who has recently 
purchased the Anylish Illustrated Mayazine from the pro- 
prietors of the Illustrated London News, proposes to trans- 
form it into a monthly literary magazine. 


Tue edition of Shakespeare which Mr. Henley is pre- 
paring for Mr. Grant Richards will present a noble appear- 
ance. The comely page will be folio size. It will be 
printed by Messrs. Constable on “sunny-white” hand-made 
paper. The issue will be in forty parts, or ten volumes, 
and limited to 640 copies for this country. 


Mrs. Meynet, who sailed in the St. aul last Saturday 
for New York en route for California and Mexico, will deliver 
one lecture, of an hour’s length, in San Francisco and in 
certain colleges of the United States. The subject is “The 
Transition Period in Poetry from the Seventeenth to the 
Eighteenth Century.” American life and scenery seen 
through the eyes of the author of The Rythm of Lofe will 
have a particular interest. Articles on this subject will 
appear in the Pall Mall Gazette, in the columns of which 
for many years Mrs, Meynell wrote a weekly “ Autolycus.” 


Mr. Joun Davipson’s second “ Testament” will be 
issued on September 18. It is entitled The Testament of a 
Man Forlid. The third, due in December, will be The 
Testament of an Empire- Builder. 


Mrs. G. W. STEEVENS, widow of the war correspondent, 
has a volume ready entitled A Motley Crew : Reminiscences, 
Observations, and Attempts at Play-Writing. The section, 
“The Opinions of an Old Lady,” is based on the writer’s 
recollection of Mrs. Oliphant. 


Messrs, ConSTABLE send us the second volume of Mr. 
Birrell’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which we 
confess we had supposed was new. As there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that it is a reprint, and as editions of 
Boswell are many, we pardon ourselves for the mistake, and 
the Daily Chronicle, which has also treated the edition as a 
new one, will doubtless feel as blameless as we do. What is 
new in the edition is the body of excellent illustrations 
chosen by Mr. Ernest tadford. They are accompanied by 
the “ Preface,” to which we took exception last week on the 
ground that it is more of the nature of an appendix than a 
preface. Mr. Radford seems to think that we complained 
that his preface is not long enough. Nething was further 
from our mind. But it is not a “ Preface.” 
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It is believed that Dr. Ibsen’s illness is fatal. A stronger 
word than “believed” is used by some, by Dr. Georg 
Brandes, for instance, who has written a very interesting 
letter to a friend in New York dated June 24 of this year. 
Dr. Ibsen is writing his apologia, writing it against time, 
and writing it in the secrecy of his room and of his own 
counsels, ‘ Even his attendants,” we read, “ must retire to 
the opposite end of the room while he is working.” Dr. 
Brandes’ letter is quoted as follows in the excellent 
“Lounger” columns of the New York Critic. The letter 
is dated from Christiania : 

Literary affairs here are in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. Ever since the illness of Henrik Ibsen has been 
pronounced as incurable (i.e., for over thrée months) a pall 
seems to have fallen upon all authors. People here still 
refuse to believe that the vigorous old man whom they 
used to see daily sitting at his window or on the balcony 
of his café sipping his cognac is doomed ; that his life is 
to last but a few months only at the best. Nothing in the 
past could be compared with the intense interest everybody 
takes in Ibsen’s condition. Bulletins are posted three 
times a day, and an eager crowd is reading them silently 
and sadly. 

Three physicians, the most eminent medical men of the 
city, are attending him, the State bearing all expenses. 
Flowers, fruit, rare old wines, and delicacies continue to 
arrive at his house. Hundreds of personal inquirers come 
daily. Of all these attentions Ibsen is told, and he 
appreciates them very greatly. Nearly all day he rests in 
bed or on a lounge, being unable to move his legs. It is 
pitiful to see how helpiess the old man is. He has become 
irritable beyond conception. He is quarrelsome, and finds 
fault with everything and everybody. But his mind is 
not affected, It is just as clear and sharp as it used to be, 
and he works almost daily for two hours. He is writing 
the avoAoyla of his life (4roAoyia, not apology). 

Whether this will be a & or an essay no one knows 
and he himself will not tell. With characteristic stubborn- 
ness he refuses the aid of an amanuensis and writes every 
word himself. No man has yet been allowed to read it. 
Even his attendants must retire to the opposite end of the 
room while he is working. . In one of his fits of 
anger he recently began to destroy the MS. of his auto- 
biography, and it took the combined efforts of all his 
friends to save his notes and the greatest part of the MS. 
Bjirnsterne Bjirnson is a daily visitor in Ibsen’s sick 
room; the feud between them has ended, and their rela- 
tions with each other are of the most cordial nature, 
No man congratulated Bjirnson more heartily and more 
sunny at the success of ‘‘ Laboremus” than did 

sen. , 


Kine ALrrep Millenary numbers will doubtless be the 
order of the day when the forthcoming celebration at 
Winchester is over. One of the first papers to announce 
such a number is the Friend, the organ of the Society of 
Friends, to whose peace-loving members the memory of 
Alfred necessarily makes a strong appeal. The number will 
be published on October 4, and will be illustrated, 


Except for its first and final chapters Mr. E. A. Bennett’s 
book of critical essays, just issued by Mr. Grant Richards 
under the title Fame and Fiction: an Enquiry into Certain 
Popularities, has in its substance appeared in the ACADEMY 
as a series of critical “ Enquiries.” The first paper, entitled 
“The ‘ Average Reader’ and the Recipe for Popularity,” 
which is now printed for the first time, sets forth the 
defects of the average reader of fiction under several heads : 


The first and worst is that he has no sense of beauty— 
that is, the beauty of form. He ignores it, not only in 
imaginative literature, but in every art, and in life. The 
most atrocious ugliness does not annoy him, and he has a 
blind spot in his eye for beauty. Perhaps the utter collapse 
of architecture, the most influential of all the arts, has 
something to do with this condition of things; perhaps it 
is only an effect. But whatever the cause, the result is 
desolating for fiction. . . . 
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Another limitation, scarcely less serious, is the inability 
to retire from an art-work and perceive itas awhole. Our 
reader’s attention is always diverted from the main contour 
by trivial accessories. If the accessories amuse or impress 
him, then all his well; if the accessories are not striking, 
that is to say, if he is not titillated with reasonable fre- 
quency, then nothing is well. Make him laugh or cry, or 
shudder or think, sufficiently often, and you need trouble 
about nothing else. Omit to attend to these matters, and 
oe may have written the Antigone, but it will not be 
read, 

Further, the average reader has some of the instincts of 
the untutored savage. Toemploy the terminology of other 
arts, he likes glaring tints; he prefers the chromograph to 
the oil painting. Drams and trumpets will please his ear 
better than any orchestra of strings. He wants crudity, 
and he does not want fine shades. Unless he is knocked 
down, or blinded, or deafened, he does not consider that he 
has been impressed. And in icular he desires and will 
have crudity of sentiment. For him sentiment cannot be 
too gross, too cloying in its sweetness, too sickly in its 
pathos. All ne a writers are highly sentimental, even 
those who most iadustriously pretend to be otherwise. 
Nothing has contributed more surely to the vogue of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling among the majority than his constant 
abuse and falsification of sentiment. 

Lastly, the average reader does not care to have the 
basic ideas of his existence disturbed. . . . He is capable 
of a personal animus against the novelist who with too 
much suddenness invites him to readjust his scheme of 
things. A book of revolutionary ideas sometimes succeeds 
enormously, but it is asuccess of scandal. If you wish to 
tell the average reader that the earth is round, you must 
begin by hinting that it has occurred to you that perhaps 
there is the slightest conceivable curvature in the flatness 
of it; but no violence, no haste, no directness! On the 
other hand, though he resents a shock, he does not resent 
dulness. I am convinced that the average reader is seldom 
bored except by what is beyond his comprehension. In 
order to be bored, one must be sufficiently alert to know 
when one is bored ; but the average reader is too somnolent 
to be self-analytic. From the relatively exciting portions 
of a book he acquires a momentum of interest which will 
carry him without fatigue through illimitable expanses of 
dulness. This strange phenomenon explains why some of 
the most prodigiously dull novels ever penned have achieved 
a firm and honourable popularity. 

These remarks are certainly shrewd, and well grounded on 
what we believe to be the experience of close observers. 
Mr. Bennett’s other new paper is an appreciation of the 
novels of Mr. George Moore. 


“THE Essay on Mood and Form” is the subject of an 
article by Mr. Richard Burton in the Forum. Mr. Burton 
has not much that is new to say. He-has a healthy 
conviction that Lamb is inimitable and alone, and he is right 
in distinguishing between the true discursive essay and the 
thought-laden organised compositions of Carlyle or Matthew 
Arnold. He is right in thinking that Franklin had in 
him the makings of a true essayist. There are things in 
Franklin’s books which are simply surprising. “ Deflected 
by utility or emoluments” is a g phrase by which 
to describe the divergence from the true essay of many 
of the writings of Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
Barry Pain, and Mr. Le Gallienne. Among later Victorian 
writers Mr. Burton thinks that the essay in his special sense— 
that is, the button-holing essay—is found in the books of shy 
men like Alexander Smith and Richard Jefferies rather than 
in such as are “more noisily famed.” We are therefore 
rather surprised by Mr. Burton’s concluding injunction : 
“‘ When a real essayist arrives, let him be received with due 
acclaim, and thanks special.” In any case, why not special 
thanks ? 

\Proressor Oscark LovetL Triaes, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, has been in hot water in consequence of some remarks 
on literature and great writers which he addressed to his 
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pupils, but which speedily wandered to the ears of editors. 
He is reported as saying ¢ t Mr. Rockefeller is greater than 
Shakespeare ; that the hymns of evangelical churches are all 
doggerel; and that Longfellow wrote “drivel.” These 
remarks sound sufficiently rash, but the one about Shake- 
speare and Rockefeller carries in its very extravagance an 
assurance that it was mad in some paradoxical sense. And, 
indeed, Prof. Triggs has hastened to explain it in a letter to 
the New York Saturday Review. His reply, which strikes 
us as at once sound and unsound, is this : 


I really cannot understand why the juxtaposition of the 

two names mentioned should arouse controversy. It may 
be that in the public mind a poet is supposed to be a maker 
of verses, a manipulator of rhymes, a juggler with fine 
phrases, and therefore something essentially different from 
a secular business agent, a manipulator of immense 
physical properties. But I am accustomed to use the term 
poet—the ‘‘ maker,” that is—to describe not only one who 
moulds the forms of language, but also the painter, the 
sculptor, and the musician ; and again not the artist alone, 
but also the inventor, legislator, or religious prophet. The 
word poet is properly a generic name for all who create. 
The limitation of its use to writers of verse is both unfor- 
tunate and unwise, since such limitation tends to exalt the 
versifier — often a contemptible fellow enough—too far 
above his associates and further to obscure the essential 
relations existing between all persons who exhibit the 
creative spirit. At the time of making the comparison 
reported I was referring to Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the finest essay in 
English treating of poetry and the poet. ‘“‘ Poetry,” 
Shelley observes, ‘“‘is the expression of the imagination 
and is connate with the origin of man.” And all who 
display imagination, the higher creative sense as distin- 
guished from the logical reason, Shelley declares are poets. 
He describes philosophers, like Plato and Lord Bacon, as 
poets, anid in one place institutes a comparison between 
Cvesar and Homer, asserting that the true poetry of Rome 
lived not in Horace, Catullus, or Ovid, but in its institu- 
tions. 
Where, now, are the ‘‘ makers,” the originators, the 
poets in American history ? Poe and Whitman perhaps in 
the field of literature; Washington and Lincoln, let us say, 
in respect to politics; Story and Marshall in the courts of 
law; Mrs. Eddy in the realm of religion. Plainly the 
creative spirit does not manifest itselt greatly in these 
fields. We are inheritors of literature, laws, politics, and 
religion. We brought with us, for instance, the distinction 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, and inherited all 
the disputes of the Protestant sect. We have created 
nothing new in religion unless it may be ‘‘ Christian 
Science.” It seems to me that in one respect only have 
we been inventors and ‘‘makers.’”” What we are creating 
on this continent is an industrial democracy. The real 
‘** poets” are working in the field of industry, and upon 
the structure of the ideal commonwealth. A thousand 
others besides Mr. Rockefeller might be mentioned as 
showing the direction of the social energy. Some day the 
same social energy may issue in literature, and a greater 
than Shakespeare may arise in the Western world. But 
meanwhile the best explanation I can offer my classes of 
the absence of a Shakespeare in America is that the Shake- 
speare energy is to-day absorbed in other than literary 
activities. Is America im the twentieth century to be con- 
sidered less in the total of its energy than England in the 
sixteenth century ? 


This as applied to literature is rather poor stuff ; but as 
applied to America it is rather good stuff. 


THE Professor’s reply about Longfellow will strike 
different people differently. It seems that he only said : 
‘“‘Longfellow’s poetry is of a minor order,” a proposition 
with which we entirely agree. He adds : 

The criticism in force to-day is largely derivative from 
New England. Not content with writing the greater 
volume of our verse, the Eastern men have imposed their 
critical judgment upon the people at large. Recently there 
have been signs of a shifting of emphasis. Longfellow is 
losing importance, and writers like Riley are gaining. In 
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Longfellow’s sense of poetry Riley has not written poetry 
so much as a new and more democratic sense he has 
depicted life. In some way life has got into a book, with 
its own rhythms and accents; and the book does not read 
like a book, but is known like a person. The humanisation 
of poetry may count for more in the twentieth century than 
does Longfellow’s poetisation of humanity. 


Tue September number of ast London Antiquities is 
of more than ordinary interest. An article by T. Forster, 
on “ East London and the Forest of Epping,” shows that 
at one period this ancient woodland, then known as the 
Forest of Essex, came right up to the borders of East 
London. It is difficult to imagine the neighbourhood of 
Bow as a sylvan retreat, but it is on record that the stag 
was once hunted in that parish. Mr. Forster traces the 
gradual dwindling of the Forest, and gives some curious 
information about old landmarks. A valuable contribution 
is that by Mr. Thomas Downs, who has been termed 
“the historian of Stepney.” He discourses on Maritime 
Stepney, and tells the story of the great navigators who 
have been connected with Stepney in the days of old. 
Among other articles may be mentioned those on Old 
Kast Ham, by T. Forster; Nicholas Culpeper, the Spital- 
fields herbalist and astrologer; and “ Brick Lane, White- 
chapel,” by “Rex” and C. P. Hale. The magazine is 
published at 6d., by Mr. W. A. Locks, East London 
Advertiser Office. 


To the Westminster Gazette Mr. Alfred J. Church has 
imparted, after forty years of literery work, some interesting 
particulars of his profits. These might be pondered with 
advantage by any young man who thinks of living by his 
pen. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Church has made the greater 
part of his income by other occupations, but he is convinced 
that if he had given his whole time to the making of books 
his earnings would have been only a little, and certainly not 
proportionately, larger. As Mr. Church has produced, singly 
or in collaboration, sixty-odd volumes—of which his S/ories 
Srom Homer, Stories from Virgil, &c., are the best known— 
we can well believe this. It was as a compiler of school- 
books that Mr. Church began literary work forty years ago. 
He produced eight school-books of which a quarter of a 
million copies have been sold, and his total profits were 
£670. Turning to more popular work, Mr. Church has been 
a most industrious producer of “ books for the young,” 
among them the two books we have named, and many 
adaptations of classics, stories of Greek and Roman person- 
ages, &c. He reports : 

For these I have received between four and five thousand 
pounds. The most lucrative has been the first published, 
Stories from Homer, the total for which is, up to the pre- 
sent date, £741 12s. I may remark that the royalties on 
these books are necessarily small, the cost of production 
being largely increased by the illustrations. I receive for 
a book published at five shillings sevenpence farthing, and 
for one published at three shillings and sixpence /owrpence 
three-farthings. The amount of copies sold I cannot give 
accurately, two of the books having been sold outright ; 
but I may say that of the most popular about 25,000 have 
been sold. I will not weary my readers with further 
details about my books, but will give at once the total 
figures. The volumes which I have written alone, or in 
collaboration, amount to sixty-two (of which about 800,000 
have been sold), and the whole amount received for them 
may be stated approximately at £6,650. Dividing this 
sum by forty-—-the years during which I have been at 
work——-I arrive at an average of £166. This is not an 
imposing figure—it has seemed incredibly small to more 
than one collector of taxes, but then these gentlemen take 
optimistic views about the incomes of other people. It 
certainly goes to prove the truth of the remark that 
literature by itself is but a poor occupution. If I had 
given my whole time to it, the pecuniary results would 
have been somewhat, but not proportionately, larger. An 
author must limit his output. As it is, my sixty-odd 
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volumes may seem to some—and they sometimes seem to 
myself—preposterously numerous. It is only fair to say 
that I make no complaint against publishers. I have had 
dealings with several houses. I have commonly met with 
fair, and sometimes with generous, treatment. 


Contrast these figures with those which are frequently 
furnished concerning the profits of successful novelists ! 
One of Mr. Church's statements concerning school-books is 
interesting. He says that his most profitable school-book 
was the one which cost him least labour. It was, in fact, 
merely a book of elementary exercises. But “the more 
elementary the book the greater the return.” 


Mempoun Bey, a celebrated Turkish poet now in London, 
has been talking about the decline of poetry in the Sultan’s 
dominions. The Dai/y Mail reports his remarks as follows. 
It will be seen that they give Mr. William Watson another 
opportunity for a startling sonnet : 


The decadence dates from the accession to the throne of 
the present Sultan. Until that time there existed in 
Turkey not only a classic literature, but a school of artists 
aud musicians; but so baleful has been the influence of 
the Sultan’s rule that all have been practically destroyed, 
as als» have chemical, astronomical, and even geographical 
researches. 

No one dares to publish a book of any literary value. 
Every writer is suspected of political motives and is 
immediately subject to persecution should he attempt to 
write anything but commonplaces. The result is that 
nothing appears except worthless pamphlets eulogising 
the Sultan and his system. 

It is in vain for thinkers to protest that the views to 
which they desire to give expression are those already pro- 
pagated by Ruskin, by Voltaire, by Racine, and other 
great writers ; the only result of such protests is to secure 
the prohibition of all the works of these authors in Turkey. 

In consequence of this all the chief literary men of 
Turkish nationality have either suffered persecution or been 
obliged to become exiles in foreign lands. The Sultan is 
pwticularly hostile to poets, rotwithstanding (perhaps 
because ot) the fact that his imprisoned brother, Murad 
Effendi, is a poet of no mean ability. He is also a clever 
musician. 

There was formerly a good supply of typical Turkish 
music, but it is now a thing of the past. There are writers 
and poets and artists of great potentiality, but they are at 
present held fast bound by the existing system. 


It is understood that Memdouh Bey is about to publish a 
Turkish political newspaper in London, in which some of 
his own poetry will appear. We can well believe that “ the 
great difficulty which Memdouh Bey is experiencing is to 
find a compositor capable of setting-up Turkish type.” 


Bibliographical. 


Mr. Anprew Lana has just been telling us in Longman’s 
that he “doesn’t know what G. P. R. James did write.” 
Such confessions of ignorance are good for the literary man’s 
soul. As for the circulation secured originally by James’s 
romances, that, I should say, would be difficult to discover 
at this time of day. Meanwhile, these facts may be noted : 
that, in 1881, Messrs. Routledge thought it worth while to 
reissue eight of James's tales at two shillings each; that in 
1887-8 they reissued four at sixpence each ; that in the same 
year Messrs. Warne reissued six of James’s stories; that in 
1888 Messrs. Dicks reprinted his Richeliew at sixpence ; and 
that his Convict was reprinted in 1890, his Ayincourt, Rose 
d’Albret, and The Forgery in 1891, and his Woodman in 
182. No competent critic could claim for James a high 
place in the hierarchy of fiction ; but that is a very different 
thing from the disparagement which is based on non- 
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acjuaintance with his work. A good deal of contemporary 
criticism, unhappily, is founded upon a similar lack of 
knowledge. 

It is rather tiresome to find the London daily papers, one 
after the other, talking of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s “ Mercedes” 
as “a new play.” ‘To begin with, it is not, properly speak- 
ing, a play at all; it is little more than a dramatic episode 
in two scenes, the first of which is a duologue. As for its 
novelty, it was published in volume form at Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1883. It is also to be found in the volume by Mr. 
Aldrich published in England by the Macmillans in 1891, 
and entitled The Sister’s Tragedy, and Other Poems, “ Mer- 
cedes,” by the way, was to have been played in London a 
month or two ago under the auspices of Mr. J. T. Grein, 
but the arrangement fell through. 

The old story of the nervous young barrister, who began 
his address to the bench with the reiterated phrase, “ My 
unfortunate client, my lord—my unfortunate client,” and t 
whom the judge promptly observed, “So far, sir, the Court 
is with you,” has turned up again in the newspapers, the 
judge being identified with a legal dignitary of ourday. As 
a matter of fact, the tale was told originally of Lord 
Ellenborough, and its authenticity may be said to be vouched 
for by Sydney Smith’s comment on the judge’s sarcasm (see 
the Life by Lady Holland). ‘This was, perhaps, irre- 
sistible ; but yet, how wicked! how cruel! It deserves a 
thousand years’ punishment, at least ! ” 

Dr. Sebastian Evans must have a very keen liking for 
that delectable comedy, “Le Monde oi I’On s’Ennuie.” 
Some years ago, in collaboration with his son, he produced 
an English version of the work, to which he gave the name, 
not very appetising, of “Culture,” and which was duly 
represented (or, rather, misrepresented) one afternoon at a 
London theatre. Now, I see, he announces another version, 
made by himself and a new collaborator, to which he has 
given a new and better title. Whether it is intended for 
the stage or not we are not told. 

Talking of the stage, I note, with some surprise, that in 
the discussion, of late, about Mr. Phillips's “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” and Signor D’Annunzio’s ‘Francesco da 
Rimini,” no allusion was made to the tragedy on the subject 
by the American writer, G. H. Boker. I have not read 
Boker’s work, and can scarcely believe that it had poetry in 
it; but his attempt, at least, deserves some recognition. It 
seems to have been well received by his compatriots. 

“George Paston” has done good service in drawing 
attention anew to N. P. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, 
which dates as far back as 1835. Willis was an inveterate 
gossiper—vide his People I Have Met, which came out in 
1850. (Famous People I Have Mel was, you will remember, 
the title of a book of small talk produced by Mrs. George 
Augustus Sala in 1892.) “George Paston” should now 
make a readable article out of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands. She has struck a literary vein 
which should yield a large measure of very tolerable ore. 

A slight measure of bibliographical interest attaches to 
the new edition of Mr. Seaman’s Horace at Cambridge. 
Apart from the general revision to which the edition of 1895 
has been subjected, there is the fact tbat Mr. Seaman has, in 
the new volume, omitted one of the original nineteen 
“ Horace ” pieces, and introduced a “ poem” (as he calls it), 
entitled “ Quis pro Domina?” published in 1897. The 
omitted piece is *‘ Of the Travail of a Maker of Iambics.” 

The article in last week’s AcApEMy on Horace Smith's 
Tin Trumpet reminds me that so recently as 1890 Messrs. 
Routledge had the good sense to bring out a new edition of 
that readable little book. It would be interesting to know 
if copies are still obtainable. 

Tue Bookworm, 
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_ Reviews. 


The Lady of Riddles. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, By Samuel Cowan. 2 vols 
(Sampson Low. Net 28s.) 


THE extraordinary fascination exercised by Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is inexhaustible. Regardless of the enormous 
number that exist already, a new biography of her can never 
be superfluous, because, to say the last word either upon her 
career or her personality is practically impossible. The 
murder of Darnley is an unsolved problem ; her marriage 
with Bothwell is one of the most impenetrable mysteries of 
history ; while the character of the woman herself is as 
unexplained as anything in the dramatic disorder of her 
existence. 

To penetrate its intricate dilemmas and remain unmoved 
would be extremely difficult. Investigation of the truth 
concerning her rouses instant excitement, for, as a matter of 
fact, the fascination of the woman did not die with her, and 
her biographers, like her contemporaries, unable to feel 
indifference, are inclined either to hate or to love her. In 
the majority of cases they do the latter, for Mary’s charm is 
enormous, the more so that, like her beauty, it is a thing 
more felt than seen, a thing curiously indefinable, and, 
therefore, insidious, haunting, like a fever in the blood, the 
brain is unable to reach or to cope with. 

Was she guilty, cruel, secretive, a wonderful combination 
of passion, cunning, lies, and deception? On the other 
hand, was she a tortured, tender, sinless creature, fighting 
single-handed against a very sea of hate, intrigue, and 
treachery ? Or was she a little of both—a little passionate, 
a little rusée (she had been brought up in a Court where 
cunning was a fine art), a little cruel, and at the same time 
more innocent than guilty, more deceived than deceiving, 
more driven by fate than desire into horrible and inextricable 
situations—a woman, in fact, for whom pity cannot be too 
profound or unqualified? The question has never been 
finally answered, and she still draws interest with the undying 
fascination of the unexplained, enticing always a half-rasped 
curiosity and a burning inclination either to love whole- 
heartedly or to hate unreservedly ; her character, quite as 
much as her guilt or her innocence, having been torn piece- 
meal by speculation and controversy. 

Mr. Cowan’s two new volumes, moreover, have not 
minimised in the slightest degree the old uncertainty. 
Though they deal essentially with the supreme secrets of 
the Casket letters and the Bothwell marriage, we are no 
further in the matter than we were before. Mr. Cowan, it 
is true, does not believe that Mary either wrote the letters or 
was other than a piteous victim in the Bothwell abduction. 
But neither does Hosack, Strickland, ‘I'ytler, and many 
others, while Skelton only credits her with a part—and that 
a non-incriminating part—of the famous correspondence. 
Except, therefore, a deepened sense of the universal lying 
and baseness of the period, and of the mass of spurious 
documents and invented statements everywhere mixed up 
with the truth—in fact, an intensified conviction of the 
extraordinary difficulties of arriving at an opinion at all— 
Mr. Cowan’s book must be held to give us little fresh upon 
the subject, while certainly it throws no new light upon the 
wonderful, pathetic creature herself. 

His manner of writing also has a slight excess of con- 
fidence for a subject so beset by contention. Mr. Cowan's 
brevity seems scarcely thoughtful enough to employ in a 
study where no opinion can be accepted lightly ; where ever 
opinion, in fact, must be laboriously pa woe | and justified. 
In this new work upon Mary there is a tendency to forget 
that no statement can be presented as if contradiction 
were out of the question. For every statement has been 
contradicted,’every opinion weakened by an opposite, every 
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document even practically given the lie to by another with 
a different story. 

Later on, as the subject grows in dramatic intensity, the 
writer’s style acquires more weight of manner. Neverthe- 
less, taken as a whole, and in spite of the inclusion both 
of the Riccio bond, with its incriminating signatories, and 
the gracious letter, presumably the last ever written by 
the maltreated Queen, its literature seems to us one more 
volume ardently expressing belief in Mary’s innocence, and 
little more. What Mr. Cowan has done, however, that is 
of new and valuable service, is to procure an admirable 
collection of photographs of Mary herself, though it is 
strange, that having got them together he remained dead to 
the opportunity they afforded of an entirely original study 
of this singular historical episode. For lives of Mary based 
upon ancient documents are many and voluminous. And 
the end of them all is virtually a confession that the 
mystery of her career is beyond solution by research. 
Nothing reported can be relied upon, so widespread was 
the treachery bred by the times, her position, and the 
bitter friction between herself and Elizabeth. One may 
believe her innocent, one may believe her guilty, according 
to the documents selected to rely upon—certainty is out 
of the question. 

But a Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, written by the light 
of her temperament, has yet to be written, and her tempera- 
ment a collection of her portraits puts well within the reach 
of understanding; for, though a good many of them 
undeniably differ, the large majority are absolutely alike, 
both as to the essential characteristics and as to the general 
impression conveyed. And the face and the life have an 
amazing congruity, while it must be remembered no exist- 
ence can wriggle outside of the moulding grip of character. 
Its results must be produced ucdeviatingly. within the limits 
of the nature dealing with it. Ambiguity is impossible in 
the consequences of a limpid, simple disposition, while inter- 
minable confusion issues invariably where motives are 
fluctuating, dubious and complicated. 

Mary’s face is in all her portraits, above all, the face of a 
woman capable of retaining many secrets. It is rather a 
cruel face, and that of a creature = te would never be wholly 
what she seemed. At the same time it is intellectual, 
artistic, and of an astounding subtlety—a subtlety so 
extreme, indeed, that it is doubtful whether even she ever 
quite understood her own character or its consequences. 

The oval of her face is delicately voluptuous. There is 
no firm outline of jaw to give strength or decision. Her 
nose is too long and too pointed, with a downward tendency 
at the end, expressive of a certain grim insentiveness, Her 
chin is slightly over-small, her forehead slightly too high 
and too large. Coolness, self-possession, and a rather 
exceptional mental capacity, might be expected from the 
upper part of the countenance, but the little chin—it is 
said to have been slightly dimpled—reveals, more than 
anything, a desire to be loved much and often, to be loved 
sub rosa sooner than not at all. 

As for the eyes, it is impossible conscientiously to regard 
them as either spiritual or candid. For that matter they 
are not even beautiful, though they are incontestably 
attractive. Dangerously so even, because there is no 
fathomable end to their expression. But in nearly all the 
portraits they are small and sly, with a certain pitiless 
tranquillity, and an undesirable habit of looking sideways. 
Her mouth is small, fascinating, with a full under-lip; 
supremely, again, the mouth of a woman with a liking for 
kisses, though the manner in which the upper lip closes 
over the lower discloses also an immense capacity for self- 
suppression. The eyebrows are refined and delicate, the 
hair exquisite and full of a delightful emotionability. 
Taken as a whole, however, and in spite of its abounding 
possibilities, Mary’s appearance emphatically denies the 
saint theory, though at the same time it suggests strongly 
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that should a new biographer investigate her life with 
careful reference to her character, some, at any rate, of its 
present incomprehensibilities might become comprehensible, 
and certainly its love affairs, its disasters, its interminable 
complications. 

What we should like to see would be a life of Mary 
taking the tendencies of her disposition for guide wherever 
records are confusing, a life daring to believe it as at least 
possible that she was not entirely ignorant of the scheme to 
do away with the detestable Darnley; a_life deliberately 
putting the Casket letters on one side as documents 
impossible to form a reliable judgment upon, and then 
having the courage to write of her with tenderness and 
sympathy. For, granted even that she was very guilty, 
judged by the standards of guilt as they are to-day, the life 
of Mary that should be written would never attempt to 
estimate her by these standards at all. Murder, to begin 
with, is a totally different affair now to what it was in Mary’s 
time, when torture of every sort was a common practice. 
From early childhood the girl’s nerves had been toughened 
to violent deaths, to burnings, and to every kind of atrocity. 
Iluman life was held of so little account that men, women, 
and children were exterminated upon every conceivable 
pretext. Executions were common, whippings, and the use 
of the rack commoner still, while the savageness of the age 
seemed to create a positive lust for bloodshed. ‘To Mary the 
signing of death warrants was part of the day’s business, 
and occurred too frequently even to stir imagination. At 
an early stage of her reign she had sent to their déaths 
Chastelard and Sir John Gordon, and, viewed from present 
standpoints, they were both unspeakably cruel actions. 
Certainly, few women would have the stomach to behead a 
man—young, poetical, and good looking—merely for the 
sin of baving loved them too inordinately. 

Besides recognition of the enormous difference in civilisa- 
tion, there is one other essential fact to remember as regards 
Mary—that is, Scotland’s own unutterable culpability in 
the business of her life. Nothing, indeed, is sadder or more 
piteous than the accounts of Mary’s existence when she first 
came, full of the ignorant confidence of youth, into her 
dreary kingdom. Bitterness and treachery confronted her 
almost at the landing-stage. From the beginning sour- 
looking faces condemned the radiant vitality of her girl- 
hood. Knox actually denounced her to her face from the 
pulpit, thundering against ‘“* the Queen’s dancing, and little 
exercise of herself in virtue and godliness,” while the whole 
Court—harsh, austere, and suspicious—must from the very 
earliest days have chilled to the marrow her irrepressible 
young life. 

In remembering her conduct it should be remembered 
how pitiably at bay she stood in that cheerless country— 
she, who had just come from a Court where love-making, 
flattery, and a joyous lightness, had enveloped her like a 
perfume—surely she had more excuse than most people, not 
only in plucking sweetness from whatever roots she could, 
considering how rare it was, but in taking also a certain 
natural zest in defying for her part, also, these contemptuous 
bigots, who had lowered lids at her with not one whit less 
derision, when she had first come, as a blameless juvenile, 
into their depressing society. 

But more, perhaps, than any, the Bothwell incident would 
gain by being rewritten with due regard to her temperament 
and to the appalling circumstances of her life at the time of 
its occurrence. During the period of her seclusion in a 
room draped with crépe, after the Darnley murder, the very 
doors of the churches were rendered pictorial with coarsely 
coloured caricatures of her, while the question as to the 
degree of fascination a nature such as Bothwell’s might 
have temporarily exercised over her can only be realised 
when the amazing complexity of her character has been 
detinitely acknowledged, That the man possessed enormous 


force of personality is undeniable, and the lower part of 
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Mary’s face suggests a woman likely to surrender to the 
relentless power of it. Bothwell was a brute; and there is 
a certain type of woman to whom indomitable brutality is 
irresistible. When everything has been said, also as to his 
terrifying her into consenting to the marriage, one important 
fact is forgotten—the fact that this queer, ambiguous lady 
possessed a magnificent and unflinching courage. Her superb 
fearlessness, in fact, is the one thing about her uncontested ; 
the one quality nobody has denied, either during her lifetime 
or afterwards, Never in all the various dangerous vicissi- 
tudes of her existence was she ever known to be cowered 
and intimidated. Her death was exuisite, so tranquil and 
undisturbed that its courage is more prominent than its 
ghastliness. 

Could so intrepid a woman have been coerced by terror ? 
The question is not asked with a view of being answered, 
because in all the accumulated mass of statements there is 
nothing to render a reliable answer possible. The Bothwell 
marriage, like all the rest, remains a mystery, surrounded, 
it is true, by suspicions, but not actually condemnatory 
circumstances. For from these same circumstances her 
partisans draw one set of conclusions, with admirably 
plausible reasons for maintaining them, and her adversaries 
another, also with extremely plausible reasons for conviction. 
But certainly a passionate nature—and Mary’s face is that 
of a passionate woman—might, under certain circumstances, 
become a prey to the horrible fascination of a Bothwell. 
In any case, she was a supremely interesting woman, but it 
is at least questionable whether, if only a certain faultiness 
could be accepted sympathetically, the fine achievement of 
her spiritual development during the agonised years of her 
captivity would not make her more deeply piteous than she 
ever could be as the colourless saint of so many advocates. 

Personally, we think that Mary, judged with allowances 
for the peculiar environment of her times, could hold her 
own unwhitewashed, were it only as a woman possessing 
superlative fascination, superlative patience and dignity, and 
an inimitable lovableness towards all those who constituted 
her friends and adherents. 


The American Epic. 


John Gildwt. By M. E. Henry Ruffin. (New York : 
W. H. Young & Co.; London: R. & T. Washbourne. 
6s.) 

Tuk publishers think well of this work. That is really 

understating the case. For when we caught sight of its 

preliminary announcement we knew it was on the cards, as 
it were, that we were on the very threshold of a new literary 

epoch. It is not every century that sees the birth of a 

national epic, and as this journal, though of respectable and 

discreet age, was too late to greet the advent of the //iad or 
even of Paradise Losi, it was a joyous moment when we 
went in search of the “ Great American Epic” in the hope— 
neither sure nor certain—of finding it at the nearest book- 
sellers. ‘*The Great American Epic,” so the announcement 
rans. “There had been only four epics written—viz., the 
Greck, the Latin, the Italian, and the English.” It is 
rather unkind to leave out the Epic of Hades. For thus 
proceeds the announcement : “John Gildart is the world’s 
fifth epic. Itis the only American epic, and the only one ever 
written by a woman.” An accompanying note, too, comes 
from the author, in which occurs this e: “Quite an 
interesting question has been raised by the literary people 
on this side as to whether ./ohn Gildar/ is the American 

epic, which so far has not been written.” Now here is a 

bolt to come from the serene blue of the dull season. If the 

American epic has been written, even Mr. Hall Caine must 

take—temporarily—a second place ; for this is the moment 

of a thousand years. 
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What is an epic? When we had procured John Gildart, 
and had spent a quarter of an hour in his company, we 
began to suspect that neither publisher nor author knew, or 
that if they knew, they were skilful in concealing their 
knowledge. Without venturing on a final definition, it will 
be enough to say that Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton 
have set the fashion in epics, and have worn them full and 
long. They have taken each a big subject, the clash of 
nationalities, the birth of Imperial races, the relations of 
earth to heaven, and have risen to the height of that great 
argument, as Milton’s phrase runs. Moreover, they have 
gone to considerable length. One might emphasise other 
points about epic poems, but these will suffice. Now the 
American epic, which you would expect to be the biggest 
thing in epics ever put upon the market, turns out to be a 
very small affair, being little longer than one of the four 
and twenty books of the Iliad. It is true there are hints of 
a big subject in Mrs. Henry Raffin’s poem, for the American 
Civil War was big enough, bigger | the seige of Troy, 
and when it has finally “won its way to myth” it will 
form the subject of the great American epic, should that 
epic ever be written. But here we have a mere sentimental 
story, accidently connected with the Civil War. John 
Gildart marries Ruth, and takes her to his mountain home, 
and presently come ramours of the opening struggle to the 
peaceful cottage. 

Through the night, 
Upon the silver silence of the bills, 
The little cottage flashed out like a gem. 


Many such pretty little lines occur. John Gildart deter- 
mines to enlist. After many months’ hard fighting he hears 
that his wife is in trouble. So John, determined to visit 
her, goes for permission to his commanding officer. The 
general was asleep ; and John reflects thus : 


‘* What matters his permission ?” thought poor John, 
‘‘He would not grudge me one short visit home 

After my year of fighting; and he would 

Not—no—he could not—bid me stay, when Ruth, 

My wife, so needs me; and—lI cannot wait. 

I came unsought, willing and glad to come. 

But now—O God! my wife !—my Ruth! how can I stay ?’ 


Unfortunately for simple hearts like John’s, commanding 
officers gradge short visits home to men on the eve of 
important engagements. And John, when he returned, 
found himself shot as a deserter. Norcan we simulate much 
regret for a young man so stupid that a year’s soldiering 
had not taught him the elements of discipline, which require 
personal emotion to be subordinate to the general good. 
Bat we may sympathise with Ruth, who comes to find her 
hasband dead, and takes him home to his mountain cottage. 
It makes a pretty short story ; and a conscientious search of 
the American magazines would discover that short story many 
times told. Such a short story might conceivably be told in 
verse, though we can suggest no reason why it should, even 
with such interspersed lyrics as these, which have but to be 
seen to be avoided : 


As we pause to leave the day at eve, 
And watch it lovingly out of sight, 

A deeper day may steal away, 

And life drift down to a deeper night. 


As we bid good-bye to each sunset sky, 

In our sigh unconscious tears may dwell ; 
All the crimson and gold that life can hold, 
May be fading away their own farewell. 


“ In our sigh unconscious tears may dwell.” For all the 
confusion of literary landmarks there remains a distinction 
between magazine verse and the world’s epics, and such lines 
as that would make a magazine editor hesitate. It is the word 
“epic ” which irritates one. And one would rather criticise 
the publisher than the writer, whose question whether John 
Gildart is the American epic is more pathetic than comic. 
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“There is no teacher,” writes the publisher, “who would 
object to having such poetry written a a former pupil. No 
minister would object’ to having such literature emanate 
from his parish. No parent would be ashamed of the child 
who produced it.” Every word of that is absolutely true. 
Teachers, parents, and the clerical editors of parish maga- 
zines, will find no word in John Gildart that deserves erasure. 
That does not imply that anyone else will find a word worth 
reading. 


Poor Louise. 


An Episode on a Desert Island. By the Author of 
Miss Molly. (John Murray. 2s, 6d. net.) 


I am writing to you to-night because, for many months 
now, after any episode, or crisis of thought or emotion, 
I have grown accustomed to turn to you for its comprehen- 
sion or its transl»tion, and it is difficult to abandon the 
habit; but the letters, if these scattered thoughts grow 
into letters, will remain unposted, and if either of us read 
them it will be I myself in some far-off, undefined future. 


Tuus the beginning ; and as all the book is in the form of 
letters, with soft flaps to the cover, and a green water-silk 
book-marker dangling between the leaves, and as it is 
published by Mr. John Murray, it is not difficult to place 
An Episode on a Deseri Island. It is a love-letter book. 
The young woman who writes them is well-to-do and well- 
bred. One Theodore Bassett has aroused a passion in her 
not very young heart, a passion which Mr. Bassett was 
apparently unable to reciprocate. He behaved quite nicely, 
and went away without fuss. Louise was left leaning over 
the window “like the Blessed Damovel” thinking of him, 
and the “‘so much” that he stood for in her life. For the 
rest of the book she is annoyed by the attentions of Mr. 
John Elton, a bounder, but capable and popular. He wears 
a blue suit and puts the proper kind of questions to 
engineers and such people. L.ouise’s family wish her to 
marry him, but Louise is faithful to Mr. Bassett. At this 
juncture she joins a pleasure party on the yacht Miranda, 
bound for San Francisco, and is much annoyed to find that 
John Elton is one of the guests. The yacht is run down by 
a steamer, and Louise, Mr. Elton, and a sailor are cast 
ashore on a desert island. The bounder behaves very well, 
so well that Louise allows him to kiss her, and by the time 
they are rescued by a liner she is engaged to him. But the 
fine qualities that Elton showed as a castaway disappear on 
board the liner. Louise breaks off the engagement, and as 
their intimacy has become a nine days’ wonder, she, to right 
herself in the eyes of the absent Mr. Bassett, tells the whole 
story in these letters, and seals them in a packet, to be 
opened after her death. But Mr. Bassett returns to 
England, and on the last page we gather that Louise 
posted them to him. The packet will place Mr. Bassett in 
rather an awkward predicament. e wonder what he 
will do. 

The story told in the letters is not in the least poignant. 
Indeed, it is mainly amusing. The characterisation is neat, 
and Louise is more humorous than she thinks. None, not 
even a heroine with a blighted heart, should write such a 
sentence as, “ My voice is a rich, unhappy contralto.” The 
volume is described as being by the author of Miss Molly, 
which does not help us. But we take the author of Miss 
Molly to be a woman. Only a woman could make a man 
say to another man, in the smoking-room of an ocean 
steamer : “She doesn’t like his goingson. And I'll back 
C. to win. She’s a pertinacious chit, I know. I believe 
that he’s given her the chuck, and that’s why she’s so 
offish.” The characterisation of the book, as we have said, 
is good, but the handling of the wreck and the desert island 
episodes are as mild as a chapter in the @irl’s Own Paper, 





Vecadante. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria and (ueen of Hungary. 
By Clara Tschudi. Translated by E. M. Cope. (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d.) 


Tue popular biographer of royalty exists apart in a work- 
shop of his own. The mere panegyrist falls short, the mere 
trathsome person or calumniator fails to attain the mark of 
the biographer’s calling. ‘The ideal popular biographer tells 
the best with unction, and never omits to contradict the 
worst. The biographer, to be successful, must appeal at 
once to the tears that gush from the surface of our emotions 
and to the reptile that struggles a little deeper for his 
provender, 

These remarks bubble up in this place with no immediate 
reference to the work in hand, except so far as that Miss 
Tschudi has made a special place for herself in the exposition 
of regal ladies. Marie Antoinette, Eugénie, and the spouse 
of the first German Emperor, have been passed by her in 
review, and she has won praise for her presentment of each. 
But, like the exceptional host, she has kept the best vintage 
till the last. In the presence of Elizabeth, who in Hungary 
has, they say, already superseded in the Magyar affections 
her namesake of the Middle Ages, these other valiant women 
by comparison are merged in the grey. 

This brilliant woman of ideals and superabounding 
activities was first cousin to Ludwig II. of Bavaria, the 
mad patron of Wagner, the hero and victim of a thousand 
follies and scandals. The hereditary malady of her family 
would seem almost from the beginning to have tainted her 
troubled life. She was beset by the dread of the fate which 
she refused to believe had fallen upon him, with whom, long 
after he had become for the rest of mankind a hermit, she 
maintained a personal relation of innocent romance. In 
a life of easy obscurity she might have been a happy woman ; 
but the jar of a punctilious court, wherein as a child bride 
she was received with scantily veiled hostility, was fatal to the 
equipoise of so delicate a temperament. Even the solace 
she might have found in the care of her little children was 
denied her by the harshness of madame mere. She fell back 
upon literature and horsemanship, pursuing them with a 
feverish energy that frustrated their natural good effects. 
In the eyes of the world she became ridiculous; and her 
familiarity with the men and women of the circus gave 
abundant matter for vile comment. On the one hand, she 
loved incognita to visit and relieve the afflicted ; on the other, 
she must fly from town to town, from village to village ; must 
build herself villas and castles against the intrusion of 
natural curiosity, and ride her headlong horse-races against 
the demon of insomnia behind the shelter of a fan. 


Passionless in the common sense, and innocent of every 


shadow of coquetry, she prized her rare beauty; but she 
dressed plainly, and wore thick boots. She grew up, by her 
own confession, the most ignorant princess in Europe ; she 
died a woman of learning. She loathed the business of 
politics, and did more than any soul of her contemporaries 
to knit the bonds of the dual monarchy. Her husband made 


her Empress of Austria, she made herself a shrine in the 
hearts of the Magyar peoples as Queen of Hungary. The 
fear of madness, of old age, of painful and lingering death, 
clouded her last years; the merciful dagger of a nameless 
imbecile ended her fears while yet she was the Elizabeth of 
a people’s heart. 
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Fiction. 


The Octopus. By Frank Norris. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tus is one of the most exciting novels that we have read 
for a long time. If you demand thrilling incident, here it 
is, in plenty. Even the description of the ploughing of the 
Californian wheat ranch—thirty-five ploughs, five shares 
and ten horses to a plough, the whole accomplishing seven 
hundred miles of furrow per day—even this mere descrip- 
tion has the quality of a sensational episode. As for the 
holding-up of the vestibule-flyer by a single robber, the 
sudden apparition of the mad broncho-buster at Aunixter’s 
big barn-dance, the pursuit and capture of Dykes the 
murderer by a sheriff's posse, the interview between the 
angry Ranchers’ League and their representative who had 
ratted to the Railroad—such things are done with a large, 
free, tumultuous movement which would make the fortune 
of a feuilleton. We mention the book’s baser merits first ; 
we wish to have it clear that Mr. Norris is never within 
miles of dulness, that he is always telling a story, This fact 
being established, we proceed to state that Mr. Norris has 
produced on a vast scale a really remarkable study of 
national manners. One of the principal characters in 
this Californian novel is a young poet named Presley, 
whose ideas were probably not dissimilar from Mr. 
Norris’s. 

Something (to his idea not much) had been done to 
catch at that life in passing, but its poet had not yet 
arisen. The few sporadic attempts, thus he told himself, 
had only touched the key-note. He strove for the dia- 
pason, the great song that should embrace in itself a whole 
epoch, a complete area, the voice of an entire people, 
wherein all people should be included—they and their 
legends, their folk lore, their fightings, their loves and 
their lusts, their blunt, grim humour, their stoicism under 
stress, their adventures, their treasures found in a day and 
gambled in a night, their direct, crude speech, their 
generosity and cruelty, their heroism and bestiality, their 
religion and profanity, their self-sacrifice and obscenity— 
a true and fearless setting forth of a passing phase 
of history, uncompromising, sincere; each group in its 
proper environment; the valley, the plain, and the moun- 
tain ; the ranche, the range, and the mine—all this, all the 
traits aud types of every community from the Dacotas 
to the Mexicos, from Winnipeg to Guadalupe, gathered 
together, swept together, welded and riven together in one 
single, mighty song, the Song of the West. That was 
what he dreamed, while things without names—thoughts 
for which no man had yet invented words, terrible form- 
less shapes, vague figures, colossal, monstrous, distorted— 
whirled at a gallop through his imagination. 


Here is something of the Whitmanesque spirit which has 
animated Mr. Norris. He evidently sought for a vast 
natural subject, and he was fortunate enough to find it, in 
wheat. The Octopus is the first of a trilogy of novels. The 
second novel, The Pi/, will deal with the distribution of 
wheat from the “ wheat-pits” of Chicago ; the third, The 
Wolf, will deal with the relief of a famine in an Old World 
community. The whole is the “ Epic of the Wheat.” It 
would be difficult, after all, to discover a more elemental 
theme than that of food. The Octopus portrays the growing 
of wheat on ranches of incredible acres, and the long fight 
between the growers and the railroad about freight-rates. 
This fend, and nothing else, is the main topic of the novel. 
If you wish to know whether freight-rates can be made 
interesting, read the book. There are love-stories in it, too, 
and very fine ones, but these are quite subsidiary. The 
railroad (the “octopus”) by dint of corruption and 
relentless chicane, wins everywhere: ene is made to see 
how an unscrupulous railroad can stifle the industries of a 
State. The final result is a whole congeries of tragedies. And 
yet, when Presley, full of dark wrath, goes to Shelgrim, the 
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mighty “* boss” of the railroad, in order to give him a piece 
of his mind, Shelgrim silences him in a few words : 


‘Try to believe this—to begin with—that railroads build 
themselves. Where there is a demand, sooner or later there 
will be a supply. Mr. Derrick, does he grow his wheat ? 

’ The Wheat grows itself. What does he count for? Does 
he supply the force? What doI count for? Do I build 
the Railroad? You are dealing with forces, young man, 
wheu you speak of Wheat and the Railroads, not with 
men, There is the Wheat, the supply. It must be carried 
to feed the People. There is the demand. The Wheat is 
one force, the Railroad another, and there is the law 
that governs them—supply and,demand. Men have only 
little to do in the whole business. Complications may 
arise, conditions that bear hard on the individual —crush 
him, maybe—ut the Wheat will be carried to feed the people 
as inevitably as it will grow.”’ 


Mr. Norris, through six hundred pages, hints often at the 
greatness of Shelgrim, and, at last, when Shelgrim is intro- 
duced for a few minutes, he actually makes him seem great 
—-a rare feat. The moral conceptions of the reader are 
thenceforward enlarged, and the frightful scenes which he 
has witnessed take their proper place as mere trifles in the 
great life of that organism which is the United States. 
“Men were naught, death was naught, life was naught : 
Force only existed—Force that brought men into the 
world, Forve that crowded them out of it to make way for 
the succeeding generation, Force that made the wheat grow, 
Force that garnered it from the soil to give place to the 
succeeding crop.” That seems to be Mr. Norris’s watch- 
word, Force. There is much more force than beauty in this 
extremely powerful novel, and yet not a little beauty also. 
The author has clearly been influenced by the earlier work 
of Zola. If Zola had written The Octopus the literary world 
would have rung with its Titanic excellence. As it is, Mr. 
Norris will probably have to wait for his due of apprecia- 
tion. He can afford to wait. The Octopus is not fault- 
less ; it is somewhat too loquacious, it lacks restraint, and 
the poetically-just death of the railroad representative at the 
end is a sad blot on it; but it is a brave thing, and a 
decisive victory over all sentimentalism. It is alive. You 
cannot do what you like with it; you have got to read it. 
For ourselves, we await The Pit with eagerness. 


Ever Mohun. By Fred T. Jane. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 


THE expert in titles would guess from this title that the Mohuns 
(M6-hoons) had been either famous or notorious in ages 
a and that Mr. Jane had written a novel about a modern 

ohun in whom the family characteristics strikingly sur- 
vived. The expert would be wrong in his reasoning, but 
correct in his conclusion. The Mohuns of the story are 
ever Mohun, but “ Ever” is the highly singular name of 
the sweet girl-heroine. Mr. Jane is a thorough-going senti- 
mentalist, and. he writes about a lad and a lass in a Devon 
orchard with primeval and ungrammatical gusto. He 
writes : 


And, thiuking of these things my mind goes back to the 
orchard, to the sunshine on the blossom, and the air full of 
its sweet smell. Primroses thick ou every hedgerow, 
passing now, and looking big and sad as ever they do at 
their dying ; little green sprouts on all the bushes, and the 
blossom of the orchard falling in pink showers at every 
little wind-puff. And in this orchard I see like a picture, 
as I saw them on the day in my mind’s eye now, a lad 
growing tall and big, and a little maiden nigh lost in her 
great sun-bonvet. Brown eyes and light-brown hair, not 
a mixture often to be seen, but to they two a token of 
their birth and name. For the lad was Roger and the 
maiden Ever Mohun. 


Having created the ‘* old-world” atmosphere, he at once 
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tries to render it modern by means of the bicycle and other 
wonders of recent applied science; and then, when the 
mood of adventure is exhausted, he returns to “the orchard 
once more.” And he writes : 


“Tt cannot be, Tom,” she said sadly. 
will love thee, dear.” 

‘** Don’t talk nonsense. 
Why d’you say it cannot ?” 

‘I be no lady, Tom,” she said. ‘‘ Would thee have to 
wife a maiden of whom thee wast ashamed ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ What? Ashamed of the loveliest and 
prettiest and sweetest little darling in all the whole world ” 
And she the Lady Ever Mohun !” 

Ever shook her head. ‘I be but a village maid,” she 
said, ‘‘ and thee the squire.” 

He kissed her with a cry of ‘‘ Nonsense! ” 

And she let him kiss her, and there was jove in her eyes 
as he kissed her under the apple trees. 


“But always I 
It can be, and it will be, Ever. 


We boldly state that we would rather con Mr. Jane’s annual 
catalogue of all the world’s fighting ships than hear his 
variations upon that instrument which Mr. Meredith has 
called a penny whistle. Mr. Jane’s talent does not seem to 
us to be at all in the direction of fiction. He holds the 
sailor’s and soldier’s view of the English maid as something 
daintily compact of innocence and lilies pouting half-blown 
under boskage. Though, in fact, dead as Ariadne, the 
pretty, milky creature survives for him, and her apparition 
will ruin every novel he writes. 


The Luck of the Vails. By E. F. Benson. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuts is what we roughly classify as an “uncle” book. 
From time immemorial the wicked uncle has helped out 
the story-teller, as the mother-in-law has aided the jester. 
Mr. Benson, in his latest story, stands in the following of 
the Babes in the Wood and Uncle Silas, so far as motif is 
concerned, while in manner his lightness of touch—let us 
stick to our uncles—is of the school of Mr. Wells’s Select 
Conversations with an Uncle, and is quite refreshing after 
the lumbering melodrama of even more popular writers. 
For this is melodrama without a doubt. The ‘ Luck” of 
the Vails is a mysterious goblet, encrusted with precious 
stones, which in the life of the Vail family is alternately 
lost and found. Upon the goblet is this inscription : 


When the Luck is found again, 
Fear both fire and frost and rain. 


Young Lord Vail finds the Luck by accident, but does not 
at first worry himself with the threat—or the grammar— 
of the legend. But at the same time Uncle Francis, the 
next heir, comes upon the scene, an old gentleman of 
benevolent appearance and engaging, though somewhat 
exaggerated, manners. He takes up his abode with his 
affectionate nephew, who is forthwith assailed by the most 
amazing series of disasters from “ both fire and frost and 
rain.” Meanwhile, Uncle Francis is most solicitous for his 
nephew’s welfare, rejoices in his hairbreadth escapes, and is 
devoted to his flute. Uncle Francis has a grim habit of 
tootling gaily upon his flute at the crisis of his most diabolical 
plans, and the melodramatic touch is most effective. There 
is an old house, too, with secret passages, in which the plot 
is worked out, and at the end a most exciting scene of the 
midnight hide-and-seek order. But, after all, we are not 


sure that we do not like Mr. Benson best when he remembers 
that he once wrote Dodo, takes us away from wicked uncles, 
honeycombed houses, and mysterious goblets, to London, 
and Lady Oxted and Evie Aylwin (in love with Lord Vail), 
and permits us to prattle in the best society. 
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Notes on Novels. 


These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.| 


Tuer History or Sir RicHarp 
CALMADY. By Lucas MALET. 


The first long and elaborate book by Lucas Malet since 
The Wages of Sin. The scene, which is laid in the moor- 
land country of. the northern part of ——, in London, 
and in Naples, opens in the year 1842. The action covers a 
period of about three-and-thirty years, and relates the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentle- 
man of an essentially normal type of character, subjected— 
owing to somewhat distressing antecedent circumstances— 
to very abnormal conditions of life. An early chapter 
describes Sir Richard’s birth, and the agony of his mother 
and her relations at the sight of his affliction. The story is 
long, leisurely, and minute. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Unton or H&ARTs. By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Mrs. Hinkson can be depended on for poetic and humorous 
delineation of Irish life, and one tastes her qualities at once 
in sentences like these: “The double doors of Festus 
©’Moore’s house at Raheenbeg stood hospitably open. A 
swallow flew in and out in low, rapturous flight. . . . 
A couple of logs from the log-box held the doors hospitably 
open. There were a good many people coming to ask for 
the O’Moore in these days. If the visitors were ceremonious, 
‘twas easier for them, having rung the bell, to step out of 
the sun and wait while Tim O’Rahilly, the butler, got into 
his shabby livery.” (Nisbet. 6s.) 
Love IpyL.s. By 8S. R. Crocketr. 

Mr. Crockett in a sentimental mood (“the tricksy maid 
clapped her hands and laughed merrily”). The volume is 
beautifully printed, enclosed in parchment covers, and before 
beginning to read you must untie the green silk ribbands. 
One of the * idylls” is over a hundred pages in length, one 
about fifty, the others are short, and at the foot of each are 
neat little numerals stating the date when it was written. 
(Murray. 5s.) 


By Wa.teR RAYMOND. 


Mr. Raymond sticks to his own people. This story takes 
us to Somersetshire again, and deals with the tribulations 
and joys of Margaret Lane, who was locally known as 
** Fortune’s Darling.” Says the cobler’s wife of her, “ She 
do wear her soles to a hole right in the very middle. And 
that’s a sure sign o’ luck and her even disposition.” And 
with the repetition of these words the k closes. A 
quaint and charming story. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By R. W. CHAMBERS. 


An American historical novel of over five hundred closely- 
printed pages, by the author of The Awg in Yellow. It 
begins: “On the Ist of May, 1774, the anchor-ice, which 
for so many months had silver-plated the river’s bed with 
frosted crusts, was ripped off and dashed into a million 
gushing flakes by the amber outrush of the springtide flood.” 
Indians stalk through the pages — Mohawks, Cayugas, 
Senecas, Onondagas, and Tuscaroras.” (Constable. (s.) 


orTUNE’S DARLING. 
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RigkERBY’s FoLLy, By Tom GALLON. 


“ London, on a wild and gusty night in early spring. A 
night on which shutters were blown down, and ——.” This 
new novel by the author of 7 tterley presents a series of 
pictures of the career of a man who, “coming to England 
on a merely quixotic mission, is plunged in a ;moment into 
the most extraordinary tragedy—and this, too, in the heart 
of a quiet suburb of London.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


‘- Little Love.” 
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A Jiut’s JOURNAL. By Rita. 


The title fits the book, which is by the author of 7he 
Confessions of a Court Modiste. There were three girl 
friends—Claire de Creux, Lesley Heath, and “I, Paula 
Trent.” Just as they were leaving school for good Paula, 
at the instigation of the others, decided to keep a journal. 
“You are a born scribbler,” said Claire, “and you will be 
able to make even commonplace things picturesque.” The 
journal is in three parts: “The Desire of Knowledge,” 
“The Fruit of Knowledge,” and “ A Little Laughter, and a 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


BLUE Bonnets Ur. By Tuomas PINKERTON. 


One more romance of Prince Charlie, with passages of 
humour. “It’s an awfu’ thing,” said Hamish, “the deceit- 
fu’ness o’ reeches . it’s no sae much the deceitfu’ness 
i’ thersels ; I never saw a saxpence change intil a deid leaf ; 
it’ll just change intil bawbees that’ll buy as much ; but it’s 
what reeches bring aboot that’s sae wearifu’. If people hae 
reeches ye hae to be poleet tae them ; and they’re seldom the 
maist interesting folk about ye; and they're always the 
maist exactin’.” (Long. 6s.) 


Royat GEORGIE. By 8S. Barinc-GouLp. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s th story is full of squires and 
parsons of the days of George IV., and the lovers are called 
“suitors.” The very names act like a signal to the 
investigating nose : Parson Thirkleby, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Squire Hullett, Mrs. Hornblower. A Dartmoor love-story, 
a parson, a missing will, and the backgrounds loved of Mr. 
Dendy Sadler. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Tue WESTERNERS, By Srewarr E. Wurrs, 

Indians, half-breeds, miners, six-shooters, gulches, claims, 
and dedicated to Mr. Robert Barr. 

“Where are you from ?” he asked bluntly. 

“ Ontario.” 

“ Woods ?” 

at ‘y 

“T thought you wasn’t no tenderfoot. 
trail ?” 

“Not on these plains. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


Tut TEMPTRESS., By WiuLiaAM LE QUEUX. 

Mr. Le Queux packs his stories so full of gas-flare 
incident that it is difficult at a glance to discover 
the main thread. This one opens with a convict’s 
wedding in New Caledonia, but it wanders to many 
parts of the world, including Noho. Adventure, incident, 
intrigue, and crime pulse through the book, and we suppose 
that our eye alights on one of its minor incidents when we 
read: “A local sensation was produced in the district 
between [enmark Hill and Camberwell Gate, and the 
devout —— prayed for the preservation and well- 
—- : their popular but absent curate.” (Ward, Lock. 
3s. Od. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. By E, L. Kreson, 

This is one of those stories which begin with steady 
rain, some financial embarrassment, and a governess’s am- 
bitions. The result, however, is pleasant. As a bright 
and wholesome love-story, Muryaret Heatherton will do. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Ever hit the 


In the woods many times.” 


Bagssy’s DAUGHTER. By B. anp M. VAN Vorst. 


An amusing novel—an American importation, we fancy— 
for which we will say this much “ right here”: it contains 
the suddenest proposal of marriage that we ever met 
with in fiction or in life. It goes off like a spring-gun, and 
we do not wonder that Bagsby’s daughter, Miss Viole 
Bagsby, “ was too startled to start.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 





